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XXV.— THE CLfiOMAD&S AND RELATED 
FOLK-TALES. 



Among the many baffling problems of Chaucerian schol- 
arship are those connected with the Squire's Tale. To 
undertake a satisfactory solution of these is to court dis- 
aster. The attempt confounds us. One may, however, 
with all modesty endeavor to fix one's bearings in the area 
of story-land to which this poem belongs. To know where 
we are is almost as gratifying as to discover a source, and 
it is sometimes more instructive. If, then, I can do any- 
thing to further a survey of the narrative neighborhood of 
the Squire's Tale and its nearest analogue, the Cleomades, 
my work may be serviceable. Perhaps, too, this paper 
may put in a clearer light the probabilities in regard to 
Chaucer's method and inspiration while at work upon one 
of his best known Tales of Canterbury. 1 

*It will be noticed throughout that I have found Mr. (Houston's 
Magic Elements in the Squire's Tale very serviceable. Professor 
Kittredge, too, has given me very great aid and comfort in the 
course of this investigation. 
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The story of the Cleomades is as follows : — 
Ynabele, daughter of the King of Spain, is married to 
Marcadigas, son of Caldus, King of Sardinia. They have 
one son, Cleomades, and three daughters, Elyador, Feni- 
adisse, and Marine. Marcadigas, in the absence of his 
son, is, with great difficulty, defending his land against 
five kings, one of whom he has challenged to single combat. 
In the meantime, Cleomades, hearing of his father's hard 
case, returns from France, is knighted at a festival, and 
enables Marcadigas to overcome the champions of the op- 
posing side, — Garsianis, King of Portugal; Bondart le 
Gris, King of Gascony; Galdas des Mons, sire of Tou- 
louse; Agambart le Long, King of Aragon; and Sormant 
le Rous, King of Galicia. 

At this time there are in Africa three kings who have 
great riches; their kingdoms are, adjacent; greatly they 
love one another. Each of them knows a great deal of 
" clergie," necromancy, and " astronomic" Two of them 
are seemly enough, but the third, named Crompart, is 
" lais, petis et bogus." These three kings, having heard of 
the radiant beauty of the three Spanish princesses, hold a 
council, at which they decide to proceed in state to King 
Marcadigas and ask him for his daughters. Crompart, 
thinking uneasily of his ugliness, suggests that each of 
them should give the king " un jouel de tres grant richece," 
in order to predispose him in their favor. 

" Quant il se f urent arrfig 
Apres ce ont pou sejorne\ 
Tant ont li uns l'autre atendu 
Que ensamble sont revenu." 1 

The African kings bring their gifts to Marcadigas on 
1 OUomadis, ed. van Hasselt, 1843 ft*. 
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his birthday. Melocandis brings a man of gold with a 
golden trumpet ; Baldigant, a hen with six chickens, all of 
gold and able to walk and sing; Orompart, a horse of 
ebony that can travel as swiftly as an arrow shot from 
a bow. Marcadigas, well pleased with these gifts, offers 
his visitors anything they desire. They at once ask for 
the three princesses. The two older sisters are satisfied 
with their handsome suitors, Melocandis and Baldigant, 
but Marine is deeply distressed by the request of Orom- 
part. The unhappy girl takes her trouble to her brother, 
Cleomades, who promises to protect her from the displeas- 
ing suitor. In the meanwhile all the gifts are to be tested, 
and Cleomades is to try the horse. 

When Cleomades mounts the magic steed, the man of 
gold vigorously sounds his trumpet, but it is to no purpose. 
Crompart goes in front of the horse, turns a little pin, and 
horse and rider are presently lost to sight. Crompart is 
then placed in confinement, and the nuptials of his brother 
kings are indefinitely postponed. 

Cleomades, borne quickly through the air, learns in 
time the mechanism of his wonderful horse. He descends 
upon the roof of a tower, passes through a trap-door, and 
enters an apartment in which he finds a table well supplied. 
After partaking of the food, he comes upon a " grant 
vilain," and later, having crossed a corridor, enters a 
chamber where four maidens are asleep. The castle is 
Castle Noble, the apartments are those of the princess Clar- 
mondine, and the maidens are the princess herself and her 
three attendants, Florete, Gaitie, and Lyades. Cleomades 
makes bold to kiss the princess ; she awakens and asks him 
whether he is not Bleopatris, to whom her father has 
promised her. He says that he is, and she then asks him 
to withdraw while she dresses. Later, when the lovers are 
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surprised by the girl's angry father, our resourceful hero 
is not found wanting. Every three years, he says, the 
persecuting fairy folk have him carried away on a wooden 
horse that takes him rapidly over the world, exposing him 
to serious dangers. Carmant, Clarmondine's father, sends 
to the roof of the tower for the strange device. Cleomades, 
when he is condemned to death, asks for the privilege 
of dying upon his horse. The request is granted and the 
hero makes good his escape. 

After Cleomades returns to Seville, the nuptials of his 
two older sisters are celebrated. Crompart, who has been 
banished the court, remains in the neighborhood attending 
the sick. He could not go home because he had committed 
certain crimes, which, according to the custom of his coun- 
try, must be expiated by a seven years' exile. 

Cleomades, after an impatient stay at Seville, sets out 
once more on his magic horse for Castle Noble. Arriving 
there in the daytime, he hides until nightfall in a grove 
adjacent to Clarmondine's apartments. He then enters 
her chamber, awakes her with two kisses, and tells her 
that he is Cleomades, son of the King of Spain. When the 
sun is rising, Cleomades and Clarmondine effect their 
escape, Cleomades shouting to King Carmant that he is 
Marcadigas' son. 

When the travellers reach Seville, Cleomades leaves his 
amie in a garden just outside the city, while he goes to 
prepare a suitable reception for her. Crompart then meets 
with Clarmondine and, noticing his ebony horse, takes in 
the situation at a glance. Having persuaded the girl that 
he is her lover's emissary, sent to escort her to the court, 
he soars away with her. Clarmondine, who finds herself 
in a perilous situation, tells Crompart that she is a silk- 
weaver of Lombardy, engaged by Cleomades to work for 
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his sisters. While the two are resting in a meadow, Crom- 
part is overcome by the hot sun, and Clarmondine, op- 
pressed by sorrow and fatigue, falls asleep. 

In this condition, the beautiful princess and her ugly 
abductor are found by Meniadus,King of Salerno, and his 
followers, while they are out hunting. That was a good 
flight of the hawk, exclaims the poet, that brought Menia- 
dus to Clarmondine. Meniadus commands that Clarmon- 
dine shall be escorted to his palace with the greatest 
consideration, but that Crompart shall be thrown into 
prison. During the night the wicked Crompart expires 
and next morning Meniadus sues Clarmondine for her love. 
She obtains a respite of three months. When this period 
is almost at an end, she decides to feign madness, in order 
to escape his importunity. 

In the meantime there is an unsuccessful search for 
Clarmondine at Seville. Cleomades finds one of her gloves 
but no other trace of his lost mistress. He will search for 
her throughout the world. After traversing many coun- 
tries, he comes to Greece, where there is a war in progress 
with Primonus, King of Chaldea. Our hero first helps 
the Greeks to conquer the Eastern king and then presses 
on through Sicily to Venice. Thence he travels by wild 
and unfrequented ways, while at home his mother and 
sisters are distracted with sorrow and his father has died 
of grief. One night Cleomades reaches the castle of 
Mount Estrais. After he has been well received, he is 
told that a strange custom prevails at that castle: every 
man entertained there must on the following morning 
either leave his arms and horse behind or singly engage 
two knights. Cleomades, having chosen the latter alter- 
native, fights the two knights and is victorious. Notwith- 
standing the ungenerous custom that they strive to main- 
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tain, his vanquished opponents appear to be courteous 
chevaliers. One of them, who has been badly wounded, 
is sorrowful because he shall now be unable to go to the 
rescue of a damsel wrongfully accused. The maiden in 
the case is Lyades, one of Clarmondine's attendants. She, 
together with her companions, has been charged with 
treason by Bleopatris, the disappointed suitor of the prin- 
cess. Durbant and Sartant, the two knights against whom 
Oleomades has contended, are in love with two of the 
accused damsels. Oleomades promises to take the place 
of Sartant, the wounded knight. 

With Durbant and the minstrel Pinchonnet, Oleomades, 
disguised, sets out for the court of King Oarmant. The 
party is first lodged at an inn, near Castle Noble, a loca- 
tion from which Oleomades wishes to move because he 
cannot look with composure upon Clarmondine's home. 
Durbant accordingly finds new lodgings in Verde Ooste, 
the house of Lyades' father. In the tournament that fol- 
lows, Oleomades and Durbant successfully defend the dam- 
sels charged with treason, and then return with them to 
Verde Ooste. There the girls discover the identity of 
Oleomades. The hero, still accompanied by Pinchonnet, 
now takes the road to Pome, searching for his beloved 
through many countries until he reaches Salerno, the king- 
dom of Meniadus. Instead of asking toll, this ruler re- 
quires all comers to tell him news of the strange lands 
through which they have travelled. 

When Oleomades has reached Salerno, he goes to an 
inn. There he learns of Clarmondine's madness. Sus- 
pecting the true nature of her malady, he obtains a false 
beard and the habit of a physician. Thus attired, he 
secures an interview with the king, as a result of which 
he is conducted to Clarmondine's apartment. Oleomades, 
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who has brought Clannondine's glove filled with herbs, 
easily makes himself known to his beloved. She speedily 
shows marked symptoms of improvement and calls for her 
ebony horse. The new physician advises that this harm- 
less whim of his patient should be indulged; the horse 
is accordingly produced and the lovers make good their 
escape. As they soar away, Cleomades calls out that he 
is the Prince of Spain and that his companion is Clar- 
mondine, daughter of the King of Tuscany. 

Pinchonnet now tells Meniadus the whole story of the 
adventures of Cleomades and the fair Clarmondine. He 
then goes to Verde Coste and recounts to Lyades all that 
had happened. Finally he takes his story to Carmant, 
who learns with joy that his daughter is safe, and to Dur- 
bant, to whom he makes known the strange knight's iden- 
tity. 

After stopping several times to rest by the way, Cle- 
omades and Clarmondine reach Seville in safety. There 
follows a magnificent feast to which almost everybody in 
the story is bidden, even the five kings conquered by Cle- 
omades and his father. Besides the weddings of Cleo- 
mades, Melocandis, and Baldigant, the following nuptials 
are celebrated: — Meniadus marries Marine; Carmant 
marries Inabele. Further, Pinchonnet is knighted and 
Durbant and Sartant are made dukes. 



II. 

The theme of winning or rescuing a girl by means of an 
aerial journey, specifically with the aid of a wonderful 
horse, is widely current in folk-tales. In a number of 
these the hero serves a magician, either kindly or malig- 
nant, and as a return for his services or through trickery 
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obtains an extraordinary horse, which helps him to win a 
girl in some competitive contest. In other stories the 
hero, having left his magician-master, resides as a menial 
at the king's court. There he wins a princess by the 
prodigious deeds of valour which his helpful steed enables 
him to perform. In many of these tales, called Goldener- 
mdrchen, he obtains golden hair early in the story; in 
many of them, called sometimes Glasbergmarchen, he 
scales a glass mountain. But inasmuch as these classes 
are by no means well defined, their designations are not 
very useful. 

The Goldenermarchen cycle is well represented by a 
story in Leskien-Brugmann's Litauische Volhslieder und 
Marchen (ISTo. 9) : — A king's three sons go hunting. One 
of them, wandering away from the others, comes in time 
to a palace. He enters and finds upon a table as much 
meat and drink as his heart could desire. Soon an old 
man appears and asks the hero why he is in the palace. 
After he has explained his presence, he is employed by the 
old man to look after the fire and a horse. Following 
the advice of the horse, he anoints his hair with an oint- 
ment that makes it glitter like diamonds. He then pro- 
cures various magic articles, mounts his helpful animal, 
and runs away from his master. He is pursued, but with 
the aid of his magic objects he makes good his escape. 

The hero now learns from his horse the comforting 
news that the old man is dead. He is told, too, that if 
he should strike the ground with a certain stick, the earth 
would open and reveal a subterranean castle. As soon 
as the castle appears, the horse is led into it and left there, 
while the hero, still following the advice of his horse, 
goes to the palace of a king nearby and asks to be taken 
into his service. He is appointed royal gardener, having 
taken care in the meantime to conceal his diamond hair. 
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The omniscient horse contrives to inform his master 
that many suitors are coming to urge their claims for the 
king's three daughters. The awards are to he made as 
follows : each princess will set rolling a diamond apple and 
he at whose feet it stops will he her chosen one. The 
apple of the youngest and most beautiful daughter, says 
the prophetic horse, will come to the gardener of the 
diamond locks. And so it all came to pass. But the king, 
ashamed of his son-in-law, compels the garden-hoy and his 
beautiful wife to live apart from the court. 

The hero, however, soon comes into his own. When a 
war breaks out between the king and his enemies, the 
king's disgraced son-in-law is vouchsafed only a sorry steed 
for the combat. At this juncture, the wonderful horse 
appears, permits the hero to mount him, and furnishes 
the most resplendent armor and the most powerful sword. 
Thus accoutered, the garden-boy goes forth to conquer 
miraculously the enemies of the king. At the close of the 
battle he modestly withdraws before he is recognized. All 
this happens a second time; but in the third battle the 
hero is wounded and the king binds the wound with his 
own handkerchief. While the wounded man is lying ill 
in bed, his diamond hair and the king's handkerchief are 
noticed by his wife. The identity of the valorous knight 
is then discovered, and upon this discovery the horse, who 
is king of the underground palace, becomes a man. 

A familiar story in Hahn's Oriechische und Albane- 
sische Marchen has much in common with the tale just 
summarized. A variation in the introduction and the 
employment of the Forbidden Chamber motive make it 
of special interest. A disguised demon promises children 
to a childless king on condition of being repaid with the 
eldest. The demon gives the king an apple, which he 
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shares with his wife. Not long after this three sons are 
born. His progeny once assured, the king tries to foil 
the demon by guarding his children in a tower of glass. 
One day, when the children have escaped from confine- 
ment, the eldest is seized by the demon and taken to his 
underground palace. Here are forty rooms, of which the 
hero is allowed to enter thirty-nine. He is also given a 
book to learn. But this does not satisfy his curiosity. 
He contrives to get the key to the forbidden chamber, 
opens that mysterious apartment, and there finds a maiden 
suspended by the hair. When he has taken her down, 
she tells him to feign inability to learn his lessons and 
then requests that she may be suspended once more. 
With the help of his book the hero secures magic articles, 
changes the girl into a mare, and then rides away on her 
back. He is pursued, but by throwing his magic articles 
behind him he creates obstacles between his pursuer and 
himself. By means, too, of changing his form he gets 
away from his master in safety and is in good time united 
to the heroine. 1 

1 Johann G. von Hahn, Grieohisohe und Albanesische M&rchen, 
Leipzig, 1864, No. 68. On p. 286 Hahn quotes an interesting vari- 
ant from Epirus, which has much in common with the Bluebeard 
type. The motive of the pursuit and wonderful objects obstructing 
the pursuer is wide-spread. See Radloff, Proben der Volkslittera- 
tur der Tibrkischen Btamme Siid-Sibiriens, m, 383; Frere, Old Dec- 
can Days, pp. 62 and 63; Captain T. H. Lewin, Progressive Collo- 
quial Exercises in the Lushai Dialect of the Dzo or Euki Language, 
with vocabularies and popular tales, Calcutta, 1874, p. 85; G. 
McCall Theal, Kaffir Folklore, 1882, p. 82; Folk-Lore Journal, 1883, 
I, 234; Jones and Kropf, Folk-Tales of the Magyars, p. 157; Folk- 
Lore Journal, 1883, p. 286. For other parallels see the voluminous 
note in Jones-Kropf, The Folk-Tales of the Magyars, London, 1889, 
393 ff. — A story very similar to the one summarized from Hahn 
appears in Guillaume Spitta-Bey, Contes Arabes Modernes, Paris, 
1883, 1 ff. The story of Hasan of Bassorah in the Thousand and 
One Nights is very similar to the Slavic tale but it lacks the 
magic horse. 
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For tales of the kind now being considered Cosquin 
distinguishes four main types of Introduction: — (1) the 
simple Teacher-Scholar type; (2) the hero before birth is 
promised by his father to the magician, the father either 
failing to understand the import of the contract or mak- 
ing the contract with open eyes; (3) the hero, having re- 
leased a wild man held captive by his father, is exposed, 
taken to the wild man's castle, and in various ways assisted 
by him; (4) a queen who has been childless, eats of an 
apple given her by a Jew while a mare eats the peelings ; — 
the woman and the mare are delivered at the same time, 
the colt later saving the young prince from the machina- 
tions of the queen and her lover the Jew. 1 

A group of stories which have much in common with 
the type under discussion is represented by Grimm's Ferdi- 
nand True and Ferdinand Untrue. 2 This tale contains 
the kindly magician, the helpful horse and other helpful 
animals, and the hero as a servant to the king. The hero, 
however, marries the queen, who has previously put her 
husband to death. Another familiar story belonging in 
the same general class is Kobert the Devil. 3 Here again 
appear the helpful horses that assist the hero in over- 
coming the enemies of his master the king. Besides, 
Robert marries the princess. 

The Forbidden Chamber appears in many marchen 

1 Cosquin, Contes Populaires de Lorraine, I, 139 ff. 

2 See Panzer, Eilde-Gudrun, 259 ff. Cosquin, Contes, I, 44 ff.; n, 
294 ff. The story of Ferdinand has been hospitable to magic articles 
of all kinds. See Cosquin, I, 32 ff. 

* A convenient summary is in Ashton, Romances of Chivalry, 305 ff. 
See Histoire UtUraire de la France, xxn, 879. Cf. Emil Benze, 
Orendel, Wilhelm von Orenxe und Robert der Teufel, eine Studie zur 
Dcutschen und Franzbsischen Sagengeschichte, Halle, 1897. Lie- 
brecht, Zur Volkskunde, p. 107. 
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of the kinds so far considered. As in the story from 
Hahn, the room sometimes contains a girl, who gives the 
hero advice, is magically transformed into a mule, and 
carries the hero away upon her back. In Leskien-Brug- 
mann, No. 9, the horse is an enchanted human being at the 
beginning of the story and is disenchanted at the end. 
In Hahn 45, the horse is not the result of enchantment 
at all and the Forbidden Chamber contains no other 
evidence of the cruelty of the drakos except the perversity 
of placing bones before a horse and hay before a dog. 

The association of animals with the Forbidden Chamber 
is, of course, not limited to the group of stories now being 
considered. It appears, for instance, in the more familiar 
Bluebeard type. The animal is sometimes on the side of 
the malignant monster, sometimes with the heroine. In 
Imbriani, La Novellaja Fiorentina, No. 23, the monster 
threatens that his bitch will reveal his wife's guilt. In 
two Celtic stories a cat helps the heroine. In one of these 
the animal takes the form of a woman on drinking milk ; 
in another it offers to remove the tell-tale blood on the 
heroine's foot in return for a drop of milk, and, having 
received this, it gives instructions for restoring the sisters 
by means of a magic club. In certain tales of the The 
Third Royal Mendicant type an animal of some kind, 
found behind the forbidden door, either takes the hero 
to his happiness or causes him to lose it. Many of these 
stories involve not merely the motive of the grateful or 
helpful beasts but the widespread and significant super- 
stition that animals can help or hinder mortals who are 
under the influence of otherworld creatures and that they 
can transport mortals to the otherworld. 1 

1 For further information upon the Cfoldenermarchen cycle, see 
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In many stories the hero's wonderful horse is employed 
in some kind of competitive contest. The magic steed or 
steeds in these tales is sometimes obtained as a reward for 
a faithful grave-watch. Both of these features appear in 
No. 4 in Leskien-Brugmann, No. 4 in Schiefner, and No. 
13 in Kreutzwald-Lowe. The competition in such stories 
often consists in high-jumping, sometimes in scaling on 
horseback a glass mountain. A tale in Zingerle's collec- 
tion tells of a young shepherd who carelessly lets his sheep 
go into a forbidden meadow. There he overcomes three 
dragons. The first has one head, the second two, the third 
three. From these he secures keys of iron, silver, and 
gold respectively, by which he is admitted into the subter- 
ranean halls. In the first of these he finds a black horse 
and a suit of iron armor, in the second a red horse and a 
suit of silver armor, in the third a white horse and a suit 
of gold armor. Mounted on these horses he takes three 



Grimm, Kinder- und Hausmarchen, m, 218 ff.; KShler, Jahrbuch f. 
rom. u. engl. Lit., vni, 256 ff. (Kleinere Sehriften, I, 330 ff.) ; Leskien 
und Brugmann, Litauische Volkslieder und Marchen, 537 ff. — A note 
of Grimm's about the service of the hero and his golden hair is 
interesting: " Das marchen mag eine alte Grundlage haben und von 
einem hSheren halbgSttlichen Wesen erzahlen, das in die Gewalt eines 
Unterirdischen gerieth und niedrige Arbeiten verrichten musste bis 
es wieder zu seiner hoheren Stellung gelangte; die goldenen leuch- 
tenden Haare weisen darauf hin." KHM., m, p. 219. Compare 
with the tales summarized in the text: — Mullenhoff, Sagen, Marchen, 
u. s. w., No. 12; Wolf, Hausmarohen, p. 269; Sommer, Sagen, Mar- 
chen, und Gebrauche aus Sachsen und Thilringen, pp. 86, 133, 135; 
Zingerle, Tiroler Kinder- und Hausmarchen, No. 28; Vernaleken, 
Qsterreichische Kinder- und Hausmarchen, No. 8. The references 
might easily be multiplied. Liebrecht has shown that the type is 
widespread: — Volkskunde, pp. 106 and 107; Gottingische Gelehrte 
Anzeigen, 1868, p. 1656, and 1870, p. 1417; Heidelb. Jahrb., 1869, 
p. 115. 
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times a flower from the hand of a princess seated on a 
column. 1 

It is clear that the stories which have been so far 
summarized cannot be brought into any close relation 
with the Cleomades. They remind us, however, that there 
are many otherworld creatures who are in a class with 
Orompart and who possess wonderful horses ; furthermore, 
that there are many tales in which these horses come into 
the possession of mortals who employ them in affairs 
of love. So much of the Cleomades, then, — the winning 
of a woman by the aid of a wonderful horse obtained from 
an otherworld creature — is widespread in folk-tales. The 
other main portion of the French romance — the rescue of 
a woman by the aid of a wonderful horse — is also of wide 
currency. 

A story similar in many respects to those already sum- 
marized and of special interest on account of the abduc- 
tion and rescue of the heroine is found in Wenzig's 
Westslavische Marchen : — 

A widow's son takes service with a monster magician 
of kindly nature who dwells in a forest. As a reward 
for fidelity the magician gives his servant gold and a dove. 
The dove is an enchanted maiden who will be restored 
to human form as soon as three golden feathers are 
plucked from her plumage. The widow's son takes the 
dove-maiden home, weds her, and builds a palace. In the 
walls of this palace he conceals the precious feathers, 
letting only his mother into the secret. The mother proves 

'For stories of this kind see, further, Cosquin, Gontes populaires 
de Lorraine, u, 89 ff.; Kohler, El. Sehr., I, 432 ff.; Wollner, in 
Leskien-Brugmann, 524 ff.; Panzer, Hilde-Gudrun, 254-5 (Panzer 
furnishes a valuable list of tales) ; Garrett, Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Philology, v, 162, No. 3. 
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to be unreliable, tbe enchantment is renewed, and the 
heroine flies away. The hero now has recourse to his 
friendly magician, who transports him to the bird-girl's 
palace, warning him at the same time not to set free her 
enemy. This reunion is imperfect because the heroine 
has to pass several hours of every day as a dove. There 
is, too, a forbidden chamber. One day the unfortunate 
widow's son enters this room and gives water-of-life to 
a dragon. The dragon thus strengthened breaks forth 
and carries off the heroine. The hero twice recovers her 
from the dragon but loses her again each time. Finally 
with the aid of his wife's brother enchanted in the form 
of a horse he recovers his beloved for good. 1 

This, in part, is clearly a swan-maiden story. It will 
be observed that the hero loses the heroine twice. In the 
first case their separation is due to the heroine's recovery 
of her plumage; in the second, to her abduction by an 
evil spirit or monster. We can see how the tale has 
grown. In some swan-maiden stories, the narrative con- 
cludes with the departure of the fairy-woman; in others, 
it includes a search and a recovery. But in Wenzig's tale 
and in many others we have in addition to both of these 
elements the abduction of the fairy-mistress and her rescue. 
Such marchen seem to show a contamination between the 
swan-maiden type and stories of the rescue of mortal 
women from supernatural abductors. 

Contamination between swan-maiden or fairy-mistress 
and these demon-abductor stories is not hard to under- 
stand. The separation and reunion motives are behind 
both groups. The cumulative tendency, which is one of 

1 Wenzig, Westslavische Marchen, p. 69. For some interesting 
observations upon this tale, see E. Sidney Hartland, The Folk- 
Lore Journal, m, 193 fl. 
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the most obvious characteristics of folk-tales, goes far to 
explain such a product as we find in Wenzig's marchen. 
When the resources of one cycle of tales had been ex- 
hausted, the popular imagination turned to a similar cycle 
in order to spin out the story. At times there must have 
been a desire in some story-teller's too sophisticated mind 
to explain the strange commands and strange behaviour 
of the fairy-mistress. Why should her name remain un- 
known? Why should her lover not see her at certain 
times of day? Why should not Psyche reveal everything 
to her Cupid? The Forbidden Chamber with its dragon 
occupant gives reason enough for the heroine's command. 
Compared with the usual prohibitions of the fairy-mistress, 
this is rational. 1 

If there is a natural attraction of fairy-mistress for 
demon-abductor stories, we should not be surprised to find 
in tales of abduction by creatures more or less demonic, 
stock characteristics of the fairy-mistress cycle. I shall 
need, however, to look at this cycle more closely before 
noting possible traces of it in the Cleomades. 



III. 

The most distinctive feature of the Cleomades and 
many related stories is the aerial journey. This motive 
abounds in Oriental tales. The Katha-sarit-sagara, the cele- 
brated Sanskrit collection, contains innumerable examples. 

1 Compare " The Golden Apple Tree and the Nine Peahens," 
Mijatovichs-Denton, Serbian Folk-Lore, 43 flf. See, too, " Marya Mo- 
revna," Ralston, Russian Folk-Tales, 85fl\; Hartland, Folk-Lore 
Journal, in, 200, cites a story from Arnason's Icelandic Legends, 
in which the heroine escapes from her giant-captor " disguised with 
soot and ashes and riding on a poker witch-fashion." 
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Sometimes it is of the nature of the man or woman — 
Vidyadhara or Vetala — to move through the air; some- 
times the power is acquired by performing austerities. 
The trip is made now on the back of a man, now in a 
vehicle or on the back of an animal, horse or other. The 
occasions for such journeys are many: to satisfy a mere 
whim or, as very often, to further an affair of love. Eor 
instance, we learn of Vasavadatta that she " felt a longing 
for stories of great magicians, provided with incantations 
by means of spells, introduced appropriately into conver- 
sations. Vidyadhara ladies, beginning melodious songs, 
waited upon her when in her dream she rose high up in 
the sky, and when she woke up she desired to enjoy in 
reality the amusement of sporting in the air, which would 
give the pleasure of looking down upon the earth. And 
Yangandharayana gratified that longing of the queen's by 
employing spells, machines, juggling and such like con- 
trivances. So she roamed through the air by means of 
these various contrivances, which furnished a wonderful 
spectacle to the up-turned eyes of the citizens' wives." * 

From the Katha-sarit-sagara we learn that the power 
of making aerial excursions was acquired in various ways. 
It was obtained by the sacrifice of a rascally mendicant 
(i, 350) ; again by eating human flesh (i, 157) ; sometimes 
by the recitation of spells (i, 159). In several cases the 
magic power of a sword makes an aerial journey possi- 
ble : — " And once on a time he made a chariot that would 
fly through the air, produced by thought through the 
virtue of his sword " (i, 386) ; and " You must come 
there quickly by virtue of the magic power of your sword " 
(i, 558). Sometimes a person becomes a vehicle as the 

1 Tawney, Katha-sarit-sagara, I, 173. 
2 
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result of a curse : " Since you cursed in your folly my 
destined husband, you shall be a vehicle for him to ride 
on in his human condition, possessing the property of 
going with a wish and changing your shape at will '"' 
(n, 537; see n, 540). 

The vehicles of transportation are various. 1 The trans- 
portation sometimes made with the aid of a person en- 
chanted or accursed, sometimes through the agency of a 
creature whose nature it is to fly through the air. For 
instance, in K. 8. 8., n, 361, an aerial excursion is made 
on the back of a Vetala : " Then at the request of the 
Yakshini he mounted on her back and being carried by her 
through the air, he went to find his beloved" (i, 338). 
In i, 343, there is a similar situation. Among the means 
of aerial locomotion mentioned by Chauvin are : ring, cap, 
boots, branch, chair, chariot, hair, chest, pitcher, ele- 
phant, platform, arrow, garter, mantel, cloud, bird, skin 
of fish, sofa, carpet. • Obviously, any object could be 
charged with this power. One can easily understand, 
however, the selection for such a purpose of the swiftly 
flying arrow or the light cloud, and one remembers how 
varied is the magic virtue of ring, cap, hair, and mantel. 
In the use of the sofa is seemingly consulted only the 
comfort of the traveller. The flight of a cow-house in 
K. 8. 8., i, 159, gives us burlesque : " Then Kalaratri with 
her friends recited the spells that enable witches to fly and 
they flew up into the air, cow-house and all." Comical, 
too, is the story of a man who is carried through the air 



1 For a careful investigation of this aspect of our subject, see 
Cosquin, Contes popul. de Lorraine, I, 123 ff., and especially, Chauvin, 
Bibliographic des Ouvrages Arabes ou relatifs aux Adobes pubM4es 
dans I'Europe Chre'tienne de 1810 a 1885, Liege and Leipzig, v, 
229-230. 
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clinging to the tail of a bull (E. 8. 8., n, 111). Magic 
shoes 1 and mantels 2 are, of course, very familiar. The 
flying chariot, also, is not uncommon. For example, 
" Then Kalingasena went on enjoying herself in the city 
of Takshesila in the society of Somaprabha, who went 
every night to her own house and came back every morn- 
ing to her friend, in her chariot that travelled through the 
air (E. 8. 8., i, 268). 3 

The aerial journey, as has been said, was often a part 
of Oriental love-stories : — " And flying with him through 
the air, she introduced that lover secretly into the private 
apartments of TJsha, who was awaiting him" (E. 8. 8., 
i, 211). "Then at the request of the Yakshimi he 
mounted on her back, and being carried by her through 
the air, he went to find his beloved" (E. 8. 8., i, 338). 
" Naravahanatta, trying to reach the city of his beloved, 
is helped by a flying chariot made by Kajyadhara " (E. 
8. 8., i, 396). Very often we have the familiar story of 
love between mortal and immortal. Indra, for instance, 
is said to have been enamoured of Mama, Parmal's wife, 

1 See the important article on " Seven-League Boots " by Paul 
Sartori, Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Tolkskunde, TV, 284 ff. 

2 Dunlop-Liebrecht, 491; Jahrhuch fiir rom. u. engl. Lit., m, 147- 
148. 

* For other examples of the flying chariot see K. 8. 8., I, pp. 276, 
278, 386, 396, 401, 440, 476, 494; n, pp. 82, 146; Oesterley, Baital 
Pachisi, 69; Rev. d. Trad, pop., rv, 438; Chauvin, Bibliographie, 
v, 229. Macculloch thinks that "the general belief in swift, bodily 
passage through the air was strengthened by the alleged phenomena 
of levitation, of which the Acta Sanctorum are so full." " Buddhist 
saints and neo-Platonist ecstatics, savage medicine-men and Euro- 
pean witches, join hand in hand with mediaeval saints, Covenanters, 
and Irvingites, in this business of levitation." The Childhood of 
Fiction, 222 ff. 
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and often to have come down from heaven on a flying horse 
to visit her. 1 

Such stories as that of Indra easily involve an aerial 
journey. The land of immortals, whether above the clouds 
or beyond the sunset, seems to require extraordinary 
means of communication with the land of men. Biblical 
and classical illustrations will occur to all. Such stories 
as that of Indra must have been early fixed in popular 
consciousness, and Indra's means of reaching his loved 
one must have formed a part of many love stories. The 
merry or popular versions of the type go far to establish 
the contention that it was early current. Of these ver- 
sions the best known is the fifth tale in the first book of 
the Paneatantra, — " The Weaver as Vishnu." 

One day at a festival a weaver and a carpenter, who 
have been friends from childhood, notice a girl of wonder- 
ful beauty riding upon an elephant. The weaver is over- 
come by love and in an unconscious condition is carried 
to the carpenter's house. As soon as his consciousness 
returns the weaver asks that his funeral pyre may be 
prepared. His friend will not listen to such a proposal. 
Having learned the cause of the weaver's suffering, the 
carpenter promises relief. He constructs a Garuda mov- 
ing on a pivot, and furnishes two pairs of arms, and the 
shell, discus, club, lotus, diadem, and breast-jewel asso- 
ciated with Vishnu. He then teaches his friend how to 
govern the bird and directs him to proceed on its back at 
midnight to the princess' palace. 

The weaver does as he is told and completely deceives 
the maiden. His adventure is often repeated until one 

J 6. A. Grierson, Indian Antiquary, 1885, p. 256; Clouston, Magic 
Elements in the Squire's Tale, p. 452. 
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day the servants of the harem think the princess shows 
signs of being loved by a man. The king and queen hear 
the rumor with great sorrow and the girl's mother goes 
to her chamber and reviles her in unmeasured language. 
Wrath is turned to pleasure, however, when the girl says 
that she is loved by the mighty husband of Lakshmi. 
That night the king and queen witness with great delight 
the appearance of their son-in-law. 

About this time the king's country is overrun by his 
enemies. Thinking that his son-in-law might be of ser- 
vice to him he appeals to his daughter for aid, and she 
in turn to the spurious Vishnu. In the meantime the real 
Vishnu, having heard of the weaver's project and fearing 
lest the tradesman's undoing should be to his own dis- 
advantage, sends his spirit into the body of the mortal 
and the spirit of his Garuda into the wooden bird. In 
this way the enemies of the king are slaughtered. 

When this feat has been accomplished, the weaver de- 
scends from the sky and tells the whole story to the king, 
who graciously receives him as his son-in-law. And thus 
the tradesman passes his life in enjoyment of the five 
kinds of sensual pleasures. 1 

Mr. Clouston has cited an interesting Persian variant 
of the " Weaver as Vishnu." It is worth reproducing 
inasmuch as its introduction bears an obvious likeness to 
a portion of the Cleomades. — A weaver and a carpenter 
in Wishapur are both in love with the same girl. For 
her sake each makes a masterpiece of his craft : the weaver, 

'Benfey, Pantschatantra, I, No. 5. See Benfey's important dis- 
cussion of the story in his Introduction, § 56. For the hero's dis- 
guise, see Chauvin, Bibliographie, v, 233. Among the titles there 
given may be particularly mentioned Dunlop-Liebrecht, 231-232, 
489, 497. 
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a seamless shirt; the carpenter, a magic coffer. Induced 
to try the coffer, the weaver enters it and on turning a 
peg finds himself flying up to the sky. Having bethought 
himself to turn the peg the other way, he rapidly descends 
and alights in view of a castle in which the daughter of 
the king of Oman is jealously kept under seven locks. 
Coming down upon the roof at night, he enters the chamber 
of the princess and declares that he is the angel Gabriel, 
to whom she has been given by God. She accepts him 
as her suitor and he visits her in the same way every 
night. The king, having learned of these wonderful visits, 
believes that his son-in-law is an angel. He is confirmed 
in this belief by further evidence of the lover's divine 
power. " Gabriel " crushes the head of an incredulous 
courtier, and puts to flight a king who is a suitor for the 
hand of the princess, first by bombarding his army with 
stones and then by throwing fire down on the camp. On 
the latter occasion the coffer is accidently burnt and 
" Gabriel " is reduced to the necessity of earning bread 
by his old trade. In this humble situation he is recog- 
nized by the princess. He says, in explanation, that he 
has incurred the displeasure of the Almighty and that 
the gates of heaven are for a time closed to him. At this 
crisis the king is attacked by another enemy. The un- 
willing Gabriel is clad in armor and set upon a horse. 
The steed is a fiery one. It rushes into the enemy's camp, 
knocks down a tree, which crushes the hostile king, and 
finally horse and rider fall into a pit. There " Gabriel " 
is later discovered half-dead. In the end the pseudo- 
Gabriel confesses his deceit to the king, who, grateful for 
past services, condones the offence and keeps the secret 
to himself. 1 

*I follow Mr. Clouston's summary: Magic Elements, 426 ff. Clous- 
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To bring the " Weaver as Vishnu " group of stories into 
connection with a group already described, it may be well 
to call attention not only to the aerial locomotion by means 
of which a lover reaches his mistress, but also to the lover's 
disguise and the assistance which in some of our stories 
he renders his father-in-law. One should compare, too, 
the Salvation of Borne in the Seven Wise Masters. 1 There 
it will be remembered the enemy is put to flight by the 
sight of a man who is so disguised that he is taken for 
the Christian's god. Particularly interesting for our pur- 
pose is a tale cited by Benfey which tells, " comment lem- 
pereris devise a lempereour de jenus que il fist par son 
enging une beste si merveilleuse quil en chaca les saris 
qui estoient venus assir romme." 2 

The " Weaver as Vishnu " stories, 3 founded upon the 

ton says. " The story occurs in a collection of an author of whom 
nothing seems to be known, except that he was 70 years of age 
when he made it, and that his name was Muhammed Kazim bin 
Mirak Husain Muzaffari Sajavandi, poetically surnamed Hubbi. 
This collection which is described in Dr. Bien's Catalogue of Persian 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, vol. n, pp. 759-760, 237, has 
no specific title, but is merely called Hikayat-i-Ajib u Qrharib, Won- 
derful and Strange Tales, and it may have served as a model of the 
Turkish story-book, Al-Faraj ba'd al-Shiddab, Joy after Distress, 
many of the tales in both being identical, and the story in question 
being No. 13 of the Turkish MS. 375, in the Bibliotheque Nationals, 
Paris." Magic Elements, p. 426. — It is hardly necessary to call 
attention to the striking similarity between the first part of this 
story and the earlier portions of the CUomades. 

"Keller, Li Roumans des Sept Sages, ccxxff. 

2 Benfey, Pantschatantra, I, 163. 

5 For further illustrations of this very well-known group see, Katha- 
Sarit-Sagara, n, 117 ff.; Bistoire de Malik et de la Prvncesse Schirine, 
Les Mille et un Jours: Gontes Persans, translated by Petis de la 
Croix, Paris, 1710-12; Clouston, Magic Elements, p. 421; Jonathan 
Scott, Tales, Anecdotes, etc., Iff.; Morlini, 69; Decamerone, rv, 2. 
For similar cases of disguise see Chauvin, Bibliographic, v, 232-233. 
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widespread idea of sexual love between a mortal and an 
immortal, suggest, in general, tales of the otherworld. 
The hero of these tales goes to the otherworld, sometimes 
to visit his fairy-mistress, sometimes to rescue a mortal 
woman held captive by a malignant spirit. In certain 
stories, as has already been seen, both the winning and 
rescuing motives are employed. But what is of special 
interest here is that many stories make something of the 
journey between this and the other world and at least 
mention the means of conveyance. One should not be sur- 
prised to find traces of otherworld stories in a tale that 
comprehends an aerial journey. 

The familiar story of the " Third Royal Mendicant " x 
furnishes a good example of the fairy-mistress group of 
stories: — A king and the son of a king, after various ad- 

Sometimes, as is well known, the lover gains access to his mistress 
disguised as a woman ; see, Oertel, " Contributions from the Jaiminiya 
Brahmana to the history of the Brahmana literature," Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, xxvi, First Half, 176 ff. — The lover 
disguised as a god appears in the story of Alexander's parents. See 
E. Talbot, L4gende d'Alexandre le Grand, Paris, 1850, pp. 73-74; 
E. A. Wallis Budge, The Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great, 
London, 1896, 10 ff. Compare Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum Histo- 
riale, iv. Stories similar to this tale of Alexander are cited by 
Del Rio, Disquisitiones Magicae, n, Q. xxvn, Sec. 1, p. 249 ff. 
Wright, No. 80, of " A Selection of Latin Stories," vol. vm of the 
Percy Society Publications, tells of a lover who announces that the 
Messiah will be born of the young Jewess with whom he has been 
passing his nights. The child is, however, a daughter. The story 
comes from Caesarius of Heisterbach and Wright cites the following 
parallels: — Masuceio, Novellino, I, 2; Malespini, Ducento Novelle, 
nov. 80; Gent Nouvelles Nouvelles, nouv. xrv; Facetiae Bebelianae, 
il; Lafontaine, n, No. 15. 

'Lane, I, 160 ff. Compare, K. S. 8., I, 194 ff.; Scott, Tales, p. 117; 
Bytal Pachisi, p. 76; von Hammer, Geschichte der Sehonen Rede- 
hilnste Peraiens, p. 115; Wilkins, Hitopadesa, p. 129 (Clouston, 
Book of Sindibad, p. 309 ) ; Benfey, Pantschatantra, I, § 52. 
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ventures, comes to a palace where there are one-eyed men 
lamenting their fate. When he insists upon knowing 
the cause of their grief, they kill a ram and sew him up 
in its skin. A rukh then comes down and bears him off 
to a palace where he finds forty young damsels beautiful 
as so many moons. From time to time they absent them- 
selves for a period of forty days and on their return 
indulge in feasting and drinking. During their absence 
the prince is free to enter ninety-nine closets but he must 
not open the one-hundredth. Disobeying this command 
he goes into the forbidden chamber and there finds a black 
horse. He mounts; but, at first, in spite of all his urg- 
ing, his steed will not move. When, however, the prince 
has struck him with a mikra'ah, the horse makes a great 
noise, becomes possessed of wings and soars away. The 
prince has an eye struck out by the horse's tail and is 
rudely dumped upon the roof of that palace in which the 
one-eyed men are lamenting their fate. He descends into 
the interior of the palace and joins the sad company. 

As in the story just summarized, both the attainment 
and the loss of the joys of the otherworld are often caused 
by disobedience of an arbitrary command. But at least 
as often a separation is caused by a longing of the mortal 
for his earthly home. In the very familiar Tannhauser 
story Christian influence has given homesickness the more 
sombre coloring of remorse. Originally the tale was only 
one of many in which the hero in weariness of the other- 
world yearns for mother earth. The following story con- 
tains the homesickness motive and is of further interest 
on account of its wooden horse. 

An Indian king had a son named Benazir. One night 
the fairy Mahrukh carried the boy away on a flying throne 
to fairy-land. Benazir, however, longs so much for his 
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home that she gives him a flying horse of wood upon which 
to visit the earth. This privilege is granted under the 
condition that he will return to her every day. On one 
of his flying visits the boy falls in love with Badr-i-Manir 
and, after that, he visits her daily. He is finally freed 
from the spell of his fairy-mistress and is unconditionally 
restored to his parents and his mortal love. 1 

" The Story of Ciaban " is an interesting Celtic form 
of the otherworld stories: — Ciaban with two strangers 
put to sea in a boat. The travellers were in danger of 
perishing in a dreadful storm when they saw riding over 
the waves a horseman on a dark green steed with a golden 
bridle. This person took the three companions on the 
back of his horse, while the boat floated along beside, 
and in this way they all came to the " Land of Promise." 
There they dismounted and proceeded to Manannan's cath- 
air (stone-fort), in which an end had just been made of 
ordering a banquet hall for them. All four were served 
there; their horns and their cups were raised; comely 
dark-eyed gillies went around with smooth polished horns ; 
sweet-stringed timpans were played by them and most 
melodious dulcet-chorded harps, until the whole house was 
flooded with music. ISTow in the " Land of Promise " Ma- 
nannan possessed an arch-ollave who had three daughters. 
With these the three travellers eloped, Ciaban reaching 
Ireland with one named Clidna. 

Dr. Brown's comments on this Celtic tale are worth 
quoting. " The incident," he tells us, " of meeting Ma- 
nannan on the sea is found in the oldest tales. In the 
Serglige and the Bran, however, Manannan drives a char- 

1 The Bibliography of Folk-Lore, Capt. R. C. Temple, Folk-Lore 
Journal, 1886, rv, p. 301; see, too, p. 306. Compare Clouston, Magic 
Elements, p. 282. 
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iot. Horseback riding is probably a later feature, though 
not necessarily very late. Loegaire, according to the Book 
of Leinster, returned from the otherworld on horseback. 
In Celtic story the otherworld is reached either in a mar- 
vellous ship, which is presumably the earlier motive, or 
by means of a horse that travels on the sea as well as on 
the land. The tale of Ciaban is interesting as showing 
one motive as it were in process of transformation into 
the other. The travellers start in a boat but finish their 
journey on the back of a horse." 1 

In the " Weaver as Vishnu " cycle the lover, it should be 
noted, visits his mistress in disguise and by means of 
aerial locomotion. In the fairy-mistress group, which 
offers the converse of this situation, we find also the pas- 
sage through the air, sometimes by means of a wonderful 
horse. In certain stories this horse is a horse of wood. 
One should note, too, the homesickness of the lover and 
the feast all ready for his coming. Of these various 
characteristics there seem to be more or less certain traces 
in one version or another of the Cleomades group of 
stories. 

When Cleomades enters Clarmondine's chamber he is 
taken for Bleopatris, the man to whom Clarmondine had 
been plighted. Seeing his advantage in deceit, the hero 
confirms the girl's opinion, and it is not until her father 
appears that the fraud is discovered. The suggestion 
of the " Weaver as Vishnu " is stronger when we turn to 
the Arabian story of the " Enchanted Horse." Here the 
eunuch and the courtiers in general believe that the hero 
is some otherworld being. One might note, too, Cleo- 
mades' "yarn" that the fairies compel him every three 

'A. C. L. Brown, Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology, vm, 
96 ff. 
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years to wander over the world on a magic horse. It 
would not do to be very positive about the meaning of 
such passages, but they apparently show an association in 
the Oriental mind between the magic horse and other- 
world stories. 

The Cleomades group of stories shows signs of the 
fairy-mistress as well as of the fairy-lover group. In the 
Galland version of the Arabian story, for instance, the 
hero is described as being impatient to get home and the 
heroine as desirous of retaining him. At first the hero, 
to all appearances, simply thinks of leaving his mistress 
for a time; then he persuades her to accompany him. 
Add to this the lavish entertainment of the hero and one 
easily thinks of the typical home and behavior of the 
fairy-mistress. In the Cleomades and in the other Ara- 
bian versions the hero's sojourn is not long. Speedily 
captured by the irate father, he escapes only through strat- 
agem. It is not improbable that we have here a later 
form of the story. The change provides for another trip 
of the magic horse, who doubtless became a more and 
more important figure as the story grew. 

It should further be noted that Cleomades upon his 
arrival at Olarmondine's castle finds a feast all prepared 
for him: — 

"Une table y avoit dreeig 
D'yvoire a pierres de cristal. 
Tout si fait furent li hestal. 
Tres blanche nape ot deaua mise 
Ouvree de diverse guise. 
Sor 1'un cor de la table avoit 
A mengier kan k'il convenoit, 
Et sor l'autre coron a destre 
Ot vin si bon que vins pot estre, 
En pos d'or et hanas autes. 
Viande et vin i ot asses." 
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We may probably go bebind Adenet's explanation of this 
feast. Tbe poet tells us only that it was the custom in 
this castle to spread a feast for two montbs in every year. 1 



IV. 

Tbe set of otberworld stories most interesting for my 
purpose, is tbe Skilful Companion cycle. Here tbe rescue 
motive is often combined witb aerial locomotion. Tbe tale 
is found in a simple form in tbe Tuti-Nameh. Benfey 
supposes tbat it goes back at least to tbe eleventb century 
in tbe oldest Tuti-Nameh, tbat it reached tbe redaction 
of ISTachshebi — tbe extant Persian Tuti-Nameh — in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century and from that passed 
into the Turkish Parrot-Booh. 2 

The Skilful Companion stories are of value in this in- 
vestigation on account of the rescue of the heroine from 
an otherworld abductor by means of aerial locomotion 
and on account of the skilful companions themselves and 
their gifts. It will appear that in these matters there are 
significant points of contact between tbe mdrchen cycle and 
tbe French romance. 

The version of tbe Skilful Companion story in the 
extant Persian Tuti-Nameh is as follows: — There once 
lived a merchant who bad a beautiful daughter named 
Zohra. Many came to ask her in marriage but Zobra told 
her father that she would marry no one who was not either 
very wise or very skilful. One day three merchants ap- 
peared as suitors, affirming that they were men of great 

1 GUomad^s, 2821 ff. 

3 For Benf ey's celebrated article, see Kleinere Sohriften, 94 ff. Con- 
venient records of the following versions will be found there. 
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skill. One said that he could discover whatever was lost; 
another, that he could make a horse that would ascend 
in the air like Solomon's throne; a third, that he could 
pierce with an arrow whatever he shot at. When the 
merchant told his daughter of the three gifted suitors, 
she asked that she might he given until the next morn- 
ing for her decision. During the night she disappeared 
and in the morning all search for her was fruitless. But 
the suitors were equal to the occasion. The first one said : 
" A fairy has carried your daughter to the top of a moun- 
tain which is inaccessible to men " ; the second suitor made 
a magic horse of wood ; the third mounted it, ascended the 
mountain, killed the fairy, and restored the girl. There 
was now a dispute as to who should he considered the 
successful suitor. She was awarded to the crack shot, 
because he was not only skilful hut willing to risk danger 
for his beloved. 

The earliest version of this story according to Benfey 
is that which we find in the Vetalapancavimgati. It is 
as follows: — Once upon a time there was a king named 
Mahabala. His minister Haridasa had a beautiful daugh- 
ter named Mahadevi. To her father, who wished to see 
her married, she said : " Father ! you shall give me only 
to a man who has extraordinary gifts." About this time 
Haridasa was sent to the Dekhan. While he was there 
someone asked him for his daughter in marriage. He re- 
plied that he should give her to no man who did not have 
extraordinary accomplishments. The suitor then exhibited 
a chariot which could take one through the air wherever 
one wished to go. Haridasa bade him appear the next 
morning with his chariot. He did so and took the king's 
minister home in the wonderful vehicle. Here they found 
another suitor, who had made his request to Mahadevi's 
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eldest brother, and who had obtained his suit on the score 
of marvellous knowledge. In the meantime the mother 
had promised her daughter to a third suitor, who was an 
unfailing shot. During the night the maiden was carried 
off by an evil spirit to the mountain Vindhya. The suitor 
who had made the chariot brought her home and married 
her. 

The version of our story in the Turkish Tuti-Nameh 
makes the important substitution of an island for the 
mountain-top, as the place to which the girl is abducted. 
With the island, in later versions of the story, enters a 
magic ship that can travel over sea and land. More im- 
portant variations from the earlier forms of the story are 
found in a Mongolian version 1 cited by Benfey. Here 

'The Mongolian variant is as follows: — Once upon a time there 
were in a great kingdom a rich young man, an arithmetician, a car- 
penter, a painter, a physician, and a smith, who all left their 
parents and went into foreign lands. When they reached the mouth 
of a certain river, each of the companions planted a life-tree, and 
then went up one of the tributaries of the river to seek his fortune. 
Before parting, they agreed to meet each other again on the same 
spot. If the life-tree of any one of them had withered, then the 
others were to seek him in that country to which he had gone. 
With this agreement they separated. The rich young man, having 
reached the source of his river, found there a house at the door of 
which sat an old man and an old woman. When they asked whence 
he had come and whither he was going, he said that he came from 
a far land to seek his fortune. Then the aged couple gave him 
their daughter in marriage. 

In this land there ruled a great khan. Having heard of the 
young man's beautiful wife, he commanded that she should be 
brought before him. When he saw her he exclaimed: "This is a 
Tangari maiden; compared with her my wives are as bitches and 
sows." Later the khan had the young husband slain and buried 
by the river, and a stone placed upon his body. When the rich 
man's brothers return to the appointed place, they find his tree 
withered. Promptly the mathematician calculates where the body 
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the skilful companions separate near the beginning of 
the tale with the understanding that they will meet again 
at an appointed place. This portion of the narrative, 
Benfey supposes, resulted from contamination with a dis- 
tinct set of stories, called " The True Brothers." It is a 
regular part of the European forms of the Skilful Com- 
panion cycle, and these might have been influenced by the 
Mongolian version. But the assumption, as Benfey ob- 
serves, is not necessary. If the companions were brothers 
in the early European versions, this in itself would account 
for contamination with the well-known and widespread 
" True Brothers " group. 

It must be noted in connection with the resurrection of 
one of the brothers in the Mongolian version that restora- 
tion of the dead was part and parcel of the " True 
Brothers " group. In later versions we shall see that the 
person restored is the heroine. In some cases she is only 
sick. Her condition is miraculously discovered, the com- 
panions are miraculously transported to her, and she 
is miraculously cured. In other cases we find a com- 
bination of the abduction and sickness motives more or 
less skilfully combined. The plot, then, of the Skilful 
Companion stories after amalgamation with the " True 

is; the smith breaks the stone and takes it out; the physician re- 
stores the dead man to life. The resurrected youth then tells what 
had happened to him. At this the carpenter makes a wooden Garu- 
da, operated by pins; and the painter adorns it with mock plumage. 
The rich man then flies through the air until he comes to the khan'3 
palace. There he alights on the roof. Naturally the khan's court 
is greatly astonished. The khan bids his wife go feed the bird. 
She goes and is carried away, overjoyed at her escape, by the rich 
man. But no sooner has the rich man returned to his brothers 
than they all lay claim to his wife, on account of the service they 
have rendered in restoring her. The conclusion of the whole matter 
is that they draw their knives and kill one another. Sagas from 
the Far East, 105 ff . ; Kletke, Marchensaal, in, 4 ff . 
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Brothers " cycle is somewhat as follows : — A number of 
brothers go forth into the world and acquire accomplish- 
ments. After a specified time they return to a rendezvous. 
In some way they learn that a girl has been carried 
away by an otherworld creature. With the aid of their 
accomplishments they discover where she is and bring her 
back to the land of mortals. 

Benfey thinks that the seventy-ninth novella of Morlini 
represents the oldest European version of the Skilful Com- 
panion cycle. The story is as follows: — 

A poor man has three sons. In order to lighten their 
father's burdens the boys go out into the world to seek 
their fortunes, promising to return in ten years. After 
travelling together for a time they separate. The oldest 
becomes a soldier of such skill that he can climb the 
highest towers with the aid of two daggers; the second 
becomes a wonderful shipbuilder; the third, having long 
wandered through a wood and having become a wild man, 
learns the language of birds. After ten years the brothers 
meet once more at the appointed place. The wild man 
gets clothes from his brothers and the three proceed to 
an inn. There they see a bird who makes known to the 
wild man that a great treasure is hard by. Later another 
bird communicates the intelligence that in the island of 
Chios Apollo's daughter has built a tower, the entrance 
to which is guarded by a frightful snake and a terrible 
basilisk. Within the tower are very great treasures and 
a most beautiful princess, and he who can climb the tower 
may win them both. The skilful soldier achieves this 
feat and lets the princess down to his brothers. Then 
follows the usual dispute. In this case the claims of 
each brother were so good that no decision could be reached. 

Another Italian story has much in common with the 
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one just summarized. It is No. 45 in Basile's Penta- 
merone. There are here five suitors: one of them has 
learned the language of birds ; a second, the craft of ship- 
building; a third knows about an herb that will make a 
dead man live again; a fourth is a dead shot; a fifth is 
a skilful pickpocket. The maiden, while being rescued 
from " the wild man," is killed ; but the companion who 
knows of the wonderful herbs restores her to life. We 
should notice once more the suitor whose knowledge of 
bird-language enables him to learn the whereabouts of 
the maiden. 

The skilful physician appears rather frequently in the 
Skilful Companion cycle. We meet with him, for in- 
stance, in two interesting tales cited by Mr. Clouston. 
One of these is contained in a unique Persian manuscript 
in the India Office Library ; the other is from von Hahn's 
" Contes Populaires Grecs." 1 In the former we are 
simply told that the girl when rescued from the demon, 
was very ill. Von Hahn's story contains no demon, and 
the physician has to bring back to life a girl who has died. 
In the Persian tale and in others similar to it, the sick- 
ness motive seems to have entered the story in accordance 
with a tendency to multiply the number of skilful com- 
panions. It sometimes leads the story-teller into awkward 
situations. 2 

The Skilful Companion cycle is, of course, closely re- 
lated to a large group of stories in which interest centers 
in wonderful objects rather than wonderful accomplish- 
ments. Benfey has recognized the strong attraction that 

1 Clou8ton > Popular Tales and Fictions, 283 ff. 

'For further information upon the Skilful Companion cycle see, 
KShler-Bolte, Ztsehr. des Ter. f. Volkskunde, vi, 77, and Kohler, 
Kleiners Sehriften, I, 192 ff., 298 ff., 389-90, 431, 544. 
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must have existed between these two groups and the con- 
sequent influence exerted by one upon the other. The 
wonderful-objects stories of interest in this paper are well 
represented by the " Tale, of Jonathan " in the Gesta 
Romanorum 1 and may as a class be entitled the Fortunatus 
group. The " Tale of Jonathan " follows : 

King Darius had three sons. On his death-bed he 
bequeathed to the first his kingdom ; to the second, all his 
personal acquisitions, exclusive of a gold ring, a neck- 
lace, and a piece of cloth. These three he gave to the 
youngest; they were of great virtue. The ring made its 
wearer universally beloved and enabled him to obtain 
whatever he sought; the necklace insured the realization 
of his heart's desire; the cloth could transport him where- 
ever he wished to go. One day after the youngest son 
had come into possession of the wonderful ring, he met a 
beautiful woman, immediately fell in love with her, and 
later took her to him. By virtue of his ring he was liked 
by everyone and obtained whatsoever he desired. 

Misfortune was, however, very near Jonathan in the 
person of his beautiful wife. Curious about the source 
of all the wealth that came so easily to her husband, she 
coaxed from him both his secret and his ring. Later she 
got the necklace. Then Jonathan, having obtained from 
his mother the magic cloth, transports himself and his 
wife to the very boundaries of the world. The lady weeps 
bitterly and Jonathan declares that he will leave her to 
the mercy of wild beasts, unless she surrenders his ring 
and necklace. Once more, however, the wily woman pre- 
vails. She flies away from Jonathan while he sleeps. 

1 Swan, Gesta Romanorum, n, 441-443. See further, Spitta-Bey, 
Contes Arabes Modernes, No. 9; Cosquin, Contes, I, 123-124; Busk, 
p. 129; Zingerle, n, p. 142. 
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Jonathan wanders about in great misery. In the course 
of these wanderings he procures wonderful waters and 
wonderful fruits. One kind of water will take the flesh 
from the bones; another kind will restore the flesh. One 
kind of fruit will cause leprosy; another kind will cure 
the terrible disease. Well supplied with these waters and 
fruits Jonathan manages to get back to his native land. 
He there poses as a physician and in a physician's habit 
visits his mistress who is very ill. Having learned from 
her where his treasures are, he gives her of the baleful 
water and fruit. She shortly after dies in great agony. 

In the Fortunatus story proper, Andelosia, after he has 
persuaded his mistress to eat some of the baleful fruit, 
takes her once more on his magic cloth to the desert. In 
the three trips through the air we have here in general 
outline something similar to what we find in the Cleomades 
and the Arabian tale of the " Enchanted Horse." It 
should be noted, too, that the dominant interest of the 
Fortunatus stories is similar to that which characterizes 
the Skilful Companion cycle. The wonderful objects en- 
gage the attention in one group of tales as the wonderful 
accomplishments do in the other. 

The story of Putraka in the Katha-sarit-sagara shows 
an approach toward the Cleomades from the side of For- 
tunatus. It is as follows: — 

Putraka meets the two sons of the Asura Maya, who 
were fighting over a magic shoe, a magic staff, and a magic 
vessel. Through treachery Putraka gets possession of 
these wonderful objects and with their aid goes to seek 
a wife. An old woman with whom he had been staying 
had told him of the beautiful Patali, the daughter of a 
king, who was preserved like a jewel in the upper story 
of a seraglio. Patali flies thither by the help of his shoes 
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and enters a window as high above the ground as the 
peak of a mountain. Putraka successfully visits the prin- 
cess several nights. Then the intrigue is detected by the 
guards of the seraglio and the king appoints an old woman 
to watch his daughter. The spy contrives to mark the 
prince's garment and in the morning he is captured and 
brought before the king with clear evidence of guilt. 
Finding himself in a tight place, Putraka contrives to fly 
away with his magic shoes and enter again the apartments 
of Patali. The two escape. Descending near the bank 
of the Ganges, they get food from the magic vessel and 
build a city with the aid of the staff. Putraka becomes 
king of the surrounding coimtry and later subdues his 
father-in-law. 1 

V. 

Four groups of stories have been treated in the last two 
chapters: — (1) "Weaver as Vishnu;" (2) "Fairy-Mis- 
tress;" (3) "Skilful Companions;" (4) " Fortunatus." 
In 2 the purpose of the aerial journey is to reach the 
otherworld, and this group of tales sometimes recounts, as 
we have seen, the rescue as well as the winning of a maiden. 
3, too, in its earlier forms contains a trip through the 
air for the purpose of rescuing a girl from an otherworld 
creature. Other forms of 3 contain, in place of the 
rescue of the maiden, her restoration from sickness or her 
revival after death. In many of these, however, the aerial 
journey is retained. As a means of aerial locomotion, in 
all of these stories, a horse not infrequently appears, and in 
several notable instances a horse of wood. One should note, 
too, that the trip through the air is made, especially in 

*K. 8. 8., i, 13 ff. 
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the " Weaver as Vishnu " group, by means of a wonder- 
ful mechanical contrivance. This cycle may be regarded, 
moreover, as a replica of 2. In 1 a man disguised as a 
god visits a girl; in 2 a mortal visits a fairy-mistress. 
Furthermore, the striking motive of aerial locomotion and 
the dominant interest in wonderful objects and accom- 
plishments must have served to associate all of the above 
groups in the minds of story-tellers. 

An important analogue of the Cleomades and the 
Squire's Tale illustrates possibly a combination of 2 
and 3. It is the tale of " Anangavarti and her Four 
Suitors : " — Anangavarti will marry no man who is not 
brave, handsome, and possessed of some splendid accom- 
plishment. Four suitors pay her court. One of these 
can perform' an extraordinary amount of weaving every 
day; one knows the language of all birds and beasts; a 
third is surpassed by none in fighting with the sword; a 
fourth named Jivadatta is an ugly Brahman addicted to 
forbidden practices, but he can revive a dead woman. 
An astrologer tells the company of suitors that Ananga- 
varti is for none of them because she is a Vidyadhari 
fallen by a curse and destined in three months to return 
to the otherworld. When this time has elapsed Anan- 
gavarti is as one dead. Jivadatta, after vainly trying to 
revive her, has decided to kill himself. At this critical 
moment he hears a voice that says : " O Jivadatta, do not 
act rashly, listen now. This noble Vidyadhara maiden, 
named Anangaprabha, has been for so long a time a mortal 
owing to the curse of her parents. She has now quitted 
this human body, and has gone to her own world, and 
taken her own body. So go and propitiate again the god- 
dess that dwells in the Vindhya hills, and by her favor 
you shall recover this noble Vidyadhara maiden. But 
as she is enjoying heavenly bliss, neither you nor the king 
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ought to mourn for her." Jivadatta does as the voice has 
directed him and in time wins his beloved. He receives 
from the dweller in the Vindhya hills a sword which will 
make him invincible and enable him to travel through 
the air. 

After Jivadatta has won Anangaprabha, he remains 
with her in the otherworld for some time. Then he pro- 
poses that they should go to the world of men. She con- 
sents to the plan and they travel through the air until 
they come to a pleasant mountain. There Jivadatta, by 
the power of various sciences, produces food and drink. 
Later the lover falls asleep while his mistress sings to 
him. Then a king, named Harivara, wearied out with 
hunting and attracted by the girl's singing, approaches 
the pair. He carries, off Anangaprabha. But, since she 
is destined to marry many times, because as a Vidyadhari 
she had abstained from a suitable match, her abduction 
by Harivara is only one of a series that spins out the tale 
to a tedious length. 1 

Coming back now to the Cleomades we find that the 
poem readily resolves itself into two main divisions cor- 
responding in a general way with groups 2 and 3. First 
there is the winning of Clarmondine, then her recovery. 
Moreover certain features of the two portions serve to 
connect them respectively with the two groups of marchen. 
Crompart, for instance, is virtually some outlandish 
creature : — 

"Et li tiers avoit non Oompars; 

Cil sot presque tons les vil ars. 

Lais et petis fu et bogus. 

lex enfossez et nes eamus 

Avoit, et si ot courbe eschine 

Et le menton sor la poitrine. 

Moult fu sages et Men lettres." 2 

Sawney, I, 498 ff. 
2 CUomadts, 1499 ff. 
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We should, further, compare the gifts in the Cleomades 
with the accomplishments of the skilful companions. The 
magic horse of wood is in both marchen and romance. 
Then the mathematician or astrologer is like the man 
with the trumpet in that each of them can reveal what 
is hidden, — limited in the case of the golden man to hidden 
treason. It will be remembered, however, that it became 
the duty of the astrologer in the Slavic story to make this 
kind of revelation. One might note, too, that the as- 
trologer in Grimm's story * is furnished with a mirror. 

Besides these agreements between the Shilful Com- 
panion stories and the Cleomades there are other corres- 
pondences which are worthy of note. At line 1509 ff. of 
the French romance we learn that the three kings hold 
a council in order to talk about the three beautiful prin- 
cesses of Spain, whom they have never seen. The event 
of their conference is a decision to go in state to Marca- 
digas and ask him for his daughter. Crompart, thinking 
uneasily of his ugliness, suggests that they should each 
give the king " i jouel de tres grant richece." 2 Then 
follows an important passage: — 

" Quant il se f urent arree 
Apr&s ce ont pou sejornfi. 
Tant ont li uns l'autre atendu 
Que ensamble sont revenu. 
Lors dist Crompars qu'il loe'rait 
Le chascun d'aus s'i acordoit, 
Que il metissent si a point 
Qu'il veniasent la a ce point. 
Que rois Marcadigas fu nfe." 

As in the Shilful Companion stories, then, the suitors 
separate, acquire their wonderful objects, and meet again 

1 Grimm, K. und H., No. 129. 
'Cttomad&i, 1843 ff. 
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before proceeding with their courtship. Furthermore, 
as we sometimes find in the marchen a test of the 
accomplishments, so in the romance is there a test of 
the gifts. 

In the means employed for the rescue of the heroine 
of the French romance we may find, perhaps, suggestions 
of the marvellous accomplishments or objects of the Skilful 
Companion cycle. The importance of the horse in mdr- 
chen and romance should be once more noted. Then the 
heroine's pretended madness and the hero's gaining access 
to her disguised as a physician suggests the Skilful Com- 
panion stories in which the heroine is miraculously cured. 
In the related Fortunatus group the hero actually as- 
sumes the disguise of a physician and thus enters his 
mistress' chamber. For the madness motive we need 
not seek far. The idea that a mad person was sacred 
might easily have occurred to the first person who told 
the story of the fair Olarmondine and her unwelcome 
suitor. It was better, moreover, for the sake of the story 
in general and of the heroine in particular that Olar- 
mondine, like Hamlet, should not be actually mad. 

So much, then, we find that the Cleomades and the 
Skilful Companion stories have in common: — (1) simi- 
larity of the wonderful objects; (2) the sojourn of the 
companions and their later meeting before proceeding with 
the courtship and after having procured wonderful objects 
or acquired wonderful accomplishments; (3) the test of 
the objects or accomplishments; (4) the abduction of the 
heroine by a more or less unearthly creature; (5) the re- 
covery of the heroine by means of a wonderful journey 
through the air, and a wonderful — in the Cleomades ap- 
parently wonderful — cure. In addition, it is of interest 
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to note that in the Fortunatus group of stories, as in the 
Cleomades, the hero gains access to his mistress disguised 
as a physician. 1 

H. S. V. Jones. 



1 In considering the question of special folk-lore influence upon the 
Squire's Tale, one should note carefully the nature of Chaucer's 
wonderful horse. It differs from Crompart's. For instance: — 

" Or if yow liste bidde him thennes gon, 
Trille this pin, and he wol vanishe anon 
Out of the syghte of every maner wyght, 
And come agayn, be it by day or nyght, 
When that yow list to clepen him ageyn 
In swich a gyse as I shal to yow seyn 
Bitwixe yow and me, and that ful sone. 
Eyde when yow list, ther is namore to done." 

And again: 

" The brydel is unto the tour yborn, 
And kept among his Jewels leve and dere 
The hors vanisshed, I noot in what manere, 
Out of her syghte; ye gete namore of me." 

If we put the two passages together, it becomes reasonably clear 
that the bridle may be used in summoning the horse. This detail, 
not found in the Cteomad&s, suggests the wonderful horse of flesh 
and blood rather than the cheval de fust. May not the confusion 
mean that Chaucer was following no one source but working freely, 
with a knowledge of the CUomades and related folk- tales? If this 
be true, one may venture the guess that Chaucer's birds, like those 
in certain variants of the Skilful Companion cycle, are helpful ani- 
mals, whether or no metamorphosized human beings. And just here 
would be the connection between the main plot and the sub-plot of 
the Squire's Tale. 



